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of lace. Embroidery is best understood as scroll effect on a 
groundingmaterial, done with a needle and thread ; and while these 
effects may be wrought with needle and thread on net ground- 
ing to form a certain kind of lace, this material, properly speak- 
ing, has its own expression, without the aid or need of ground- 
work — the entire tissue, grounding and design growing out of 
the thread of which it is made. From Russia we have needle 
point, or a lace wrought with the needle, and pillow lace. The 
Russian needle point is a very rich and heavy lace, but more 
or less heavy, as the thread employed in making it is coarse or 
fine, and rich or more simple according to the design. It is 
done from a pattern pricked on stout paper or parchment, 
and is wholly the result of the 
stitches employed in the work. 
It may not be generally known 
that the buttonhole stitch is 
that upon which all the elabo- 
rate points are mainly depend- 
ent. But to what variety and 
charm of effect this simple stitch 
is made subservient we have 
only to study a piece Of Russian 
point ! 

To a great extent it resembles 
the true Irish point in the 
manipulation of the thread of 
which it is wrought, but in some 
designs it is a much stouter lace 
than the Irish point, for the 
reason that it is relieved with a 
heavy cord which is closely 
worked over, and then we are 
reminded of methods employed 
in the point d'AIenfon, in which 
white horse hair is sometimes 
introduced. The Russian point 
shown in the New York deposi- 
tory of the nation's industries is 
in native flax, in ecru tints, and 
white ; and, according to width 
and richness of design, it sells 
at from about $2 to $12 per 
yard. It is very elegant for 
dress trimming, and is admir- 
ably adapted to the trimming of 
fine napery and altar linen. 

With the Russian pillow lace 
we are much better acquainted 
than the point. As are all 
guipures, it is wrought with 
threads weighted with bobbins, 
the number of threads employed 
being dependent on the charac- 
ter of the design, and this ac- 
cording with the width desired; 
and, according to width, the 
lace selling at from about ten 
cents to several dollars per 
yard. What is called the "cu- 
cumber design," a waved strip, 
of fewer or a greater number of 
. curves, which runs through the 
length, is in great favor among 
the makers, and enters generally 
into the most elaborate pieces ; 
while the edgings are very 
simple. The Russian pillow 

laces have sometimes colored and metallic threads introduced 
in them, and they are pleasingly adapted for the trimming of 
ladies' summer dress and lingerie, and for everything in bed 
linen and drapery. 

With all this work of the Russian peasant women before us, 
we discover that there is still found employment for women's 
hands, but when we bring to recollection the small and humble 
dwellings of these needlewomen and reflect that much of this 
work must be done in the long, freezing winter evenings of 
the northern districts of the country, by the" light of a single 
tallow candle, the wonder grows, and we are appalled with the 
expenditure of time and the sacrifice of sight required in it. 



So the more thankful we become for our own'greater national 
comforts, as we sit under electroliers, of 100 candle power, 
and seek recreation now and then in a piece of needlework at 
which our Russian peasant sisters might shyly indulge in an 
amiable laugh. 

DECORATIVE NOTES. 




THE principal textiles of the Associated Artists, have been 
heretofore described as well as words can well make them. 
But what descriptions can ever quite translate hues, 
shades and tints, so that is visible to the mind's eye which the 
outer organ has never seen ? 
The best that can be done in 
the way of practical help to the 
house furnisher is to give the 
grade, price and approximate 
color of stuffs for hangings and 
upholstery, inclusive of wall 
coverings. Each householder 
can then compute, as far as 
appropriateness and expense 
goes, what would be suitable for 
cottage or mansion, in city or in 
country. 



A SHOWY example of solid 
embroidery suitable for 
sofa cushions and bor- 
derings is the basket stitch and 
the several varieties growing 
from it. In these the threads 
or cords are laid longitudinally 
along the design, and the couch- 
ing, in a silk of medium fine- 
ness, crosses them in basket 
fashion. That is, *ach succes- 
sive stitch breaks the space 
between two passing over the 
thread previously crossed. The 
lengthwise threads are in shades 
of the same color, or in groups, 
one shading into another. In 
one variety the cross stitches 
make diagonal or diamond fig- 
ures, or other geometrical 
patterns. Those varieties desig- 
nated as ' ' herring bone, " " brier 
stitch," and feather stitch, are 
too well known to describe. 
They are employed as edgings 
of more intricate work, and are 
useful on almost every kind of 
material. 
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A French Drapery, 



Patterson. 



F Gobelin and Aubusson 
tapestries, the most sump- 
tuous expressions of the 
art, we have already fully de- 
scribed their great merits in 
these pages. The tapestry 
workers proper were called high 
warp workmen. Low warp 
tapestries were manufactured 
from, the fourteenth century, 
although the term did not come 
into use until the end of the 
sixteenth century. The distinctions of high warp and low 
warp still exist, but they are distinctions of process rather 
than of results. In the fifteenth century the pictorial interest 
of tapestry increased rapidly. The cartoons were executed by 
distinguished painters, and were in many cases virtual repeti- 
tions of their best pictures. One of the most famous of the 
Parisian tapestry workers of the time was Nicolas Bataille, who 
executed the celebrated Apocalypse, still preserved in the 
Cathedral of Angers, from designs by Jean de Bruges, painter- 
in-ordinary to Charles V. The weavers of Arras enjoyed the 
highest reputation for the superiority of their textures and dyes. 
The name of Arras is derived from the city of Arras. 



